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This article examines the prospects for long-term success of an internally motivated division of a 
country’s homeland territory — a process known as partition or secession — into rump and secessionist 
states. The question investigated is why, in the years after the partition, some partitioned countries are 
able to avoid serious domestic-level violent conflict — operationalized as armed conflict and civil war 
onset — while others are not. The core logic of the article argues that partition-related factors affect the 
extent of support for extremist (i.e. conflictual) versus moderate (i.e. accommodative) policies, which 
in turn determine the prospects for future peace. Aftermaths of all 20th-century partitions are used to 
examine the related hypotheses. Contrary to the arguments found in much of the extant scholarship, 
the findings indicate (1) that peaceful partitions are more beneficial than their violent counterparts; (2) 
that secessionist states are less likely to experience conflict than rump states; and (3) that partitioning 
for ethnic — as opposed to non-ethnic — reasons does not increase the likelihood of future conflict. 
Finally, (4) the results reveal a lower than expected degree of support for the common claim that par- 
titioning leads to failure because partitioned countries tend to be ethnically diverse. These findings shed 
new light on the circumstances under which partitioning may be a useful policymaking tool. 


Introduction 


One of the ways policymakers have dealt 
with states troubled by secessionist move- 
ments has been to partition or break them 
apart (e.g. Ethiopia—Eritrea). By dividing 
countries, policymakers have aimed to deal 
with domestic-level (ethnic) animosities and 
create enduring domestic peace. Partitioning 
is supposed to do this either by preventing 
existing tensions from boiling over into 
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serious violence (e.g. Yugoslavia~Macedonia) 
or, if violence is already ongoing, by bringing 
the hostilities to an end (e.g. Yugoslavia— 
Slovenia). Yet, despite much writing on this 
topic, we lack the ability to answer the 
question of what factors influence the prospects 
for long-term success of partitions. We there- 
fore know little about the possibilities for 
success if the recent proposals to partition 
Israel, Bosnia, | Kosovo, — Indonesia, 
Afghanistan, Rwanda, Iraq, Russia, Sudan, 
etc. were to be implemented. 

We define partition as an internally moti- 
vated (i.e. secessionist) division of a country’s 
homeland (i.e. non-colonial) territory that 
results in the creation of at least one new 
independent secessionist state (e.g. Eritrea) 
and that leaves behind the now territorially 
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smaller rump state (e.g. Ethiopia).! We call 
the rump and secessionist states collectively 
the partitioned states. Because partition is 
supposed to address domestic conflict 
problems, we evaluate its long-term success 
by focusing on the incidences of serious 
domestic-level violent conflict — or conflict 
for short — taking place within partitioned 
states in the years after the partition. Lower- 
intensity activity (e.g. riots, protests, strikes) 
is excluded because it regularly takes place in 
countries considered. peaceful (e.g. the USA 
or the UK). Higher-intensity violence is 
more unusual and, by definition, more 
serious, so it represents a better way for 
separating successful (e.g. Czechoslovakia) 
from unsuccessful (e.g. Palestine) partitions 
(see Kaufmann, 1996). 

Theoretically, this study is important 
because current scholarship offers few 
answers as to why some partitioned states 
succumb to the conflict problem. Partition is 
a territorial phenomenon (Waterman, 1984) 
in the sense that it involves the creation of 
new international boundaries — between 
what are to become rump and secessionist 
states — to deal with what often starts out as 
a domestic-level territorial dispute between 
various societal groups over who should have 
sovereign control over what land. Yet despite 
the territorial nature of partition, territorial 
conflict research (e.g. Huth, 1996; Vasquez, 
1993; Goertz & Diehl, 1992; Tir, 2003) has 
only begun to examine consequences that 
may emerge as a result of the establishment 
of the new boundary. Although Tir (2005) 


! This definition of partition is consistent with much of 
the literature (e.g. Heraclides, 1997; Horowitz, 1985; 
Sambanis, 2000), which deems internal secessionist drives 
a key component of partitions and thus uses the terms par- 
tition and secession interchangeably. Even though Maoz 
(1989) considers decolonization partitioning, we maintain 
that decolonization is substantively different because 
people hold only weak emotional attachments to far-away 
colonial territories (Goertz & Diehl, 1992). In contrast, 
homeland territory is thought of as an integral part of the 
state (e.g. Siberia to Russia but not New Caledonia to 
France), so its loss is more contentious and distressful. 
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investigates international-level _ territorial 
disputes between partitioned states, potential 
domestic-level territorial disputes brought 
on by the partition (ie. irredentist or new 
secessionist movements) have not been 
studied from this perspective. Furthermore, 
in the ethnic conflict literature, the sharp 
debate between those who support (e.g. 
Mearsheimer, 1993, 1998; Mearsheimer & 
Van Evera, 1995, 1996, 1999; Kaufmann, 
1996, 1998) and oppose (e.g. Horowitz, 
1985; Rothchild, 1997; Kumar, 1997; 
Brown, 1993; Posen, 1993; Hachey, 1972; 
Fraser, 1984; de Silva & May, 1991; 
McGarry & O’Leary, 1993) partitioning 
multi-ethnic countries has unfortunately not 
provided a consensus on the issue of what 
makes a partition succeed or fail. Moreover, 
it is beyond the scope of this literature to 
consider non-ethnic causes of state breakup 
— such as war defeat (e.g. Austria-Hungary), 
foreign intervention (e.g. Panama— 
Colombia), ideological differences (e.g. 
Taiwan—China), and economic and govern- 
ance issues (e.g. Singapore—Malaysia) — and 
the influence of non-ethnic variables — such 
as economic conditions, regime type, or 
whether the partition was peaceful. We thus 
do not know whether partitioning for the 
reason of ethnic separation is particularly 
problematic and whether ethnicity’s role is 
overstated. In sum, these works have not 
focused on our question and we are left with 
uncertain findings regarding whether, and 
sometimes how, these and other factors 
matter. Rather than providing extensive 
reviews of the related works, which can be 
found in Tir (2002), Sambanis (2000), and 
Kaufmann (1996), we deal with these issues 
in the theoretical framework by noting the 
specific arguments where relevant. 

The study that comes the closest to 


? Although arguments on both sides of the issue are pre- 
sented, they are rarely discussed beyond small samples of 
cases that tend to be selected for their alleged support of 
the argument. 
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addressing our question is Sambanis’s (2000) 
critique of Kaufmann’s (1996) argument that 
partitioning is the method for ending ethnic 
civil wars. Sambanis systematically looks at 
the re-occurrence of conflict (at either the 
international or domestic level) as an indica- 
tor of whether partitioning or non-partition- 
ing is more effective. The empirical findings 
show that partitions are not particularly 
better (or worse) at preventing war reoccur- 
rence than other methods. Yet, Sambanis 
does not evaluate the usefulness of peaceful 
partitions. Tullberg & Tullberg (1997) and 
Tir (2002; see also Gurr, 1993) have argued 
that peaceful partitions have more potential 
to succeed than their violent counterparts. 
Hence, both sets of cases may have to be 
included in the analyses because neither is 
necessarily representative of the other. 
Furthermore, conflating the domestic and 
international effects prevents us from under- 
standing the circumstances under which par- 
titions can resolve the domestic conflict 
problem. 

In short, the extant research largely leaves 
our question unanswered. To address the 
above concerns, we develop a general, non- 
case-specific explanation of post-partition 
domestic conflict that takes into account the 
ethnic partition and domestic conflict litera- 
tures’ findings and which can be applied to 
ethnic and non-ethnic partitions alike. We 
systematically test its explanatory power on 
all the countries emerging from 20th- 
century partitions. 

From the policymaking standpoint, this 
study is important because domestic, includ- 
ing inter-ethnic, animosities — where parti- 
tion of an existing state is often at stake — can 
be found in at least one-quarter of the 
world’s countries (Gurr, 2000). Internal 
unrest can also lead to general instability in 
the state, which provides an environment 
from which terrorist organizations can 
operate; the case of pre-11 September 
Afghanistan illustrates this situation well. In 
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many of these and future cases, a decision 
will have to be made on whether to partition 
a country or leave it geographically intact 
even if it is internally dysfunctional (e.g. 
Somalia). 

The remainder of the article is organized 
as follows. The next section proposes a theor- 
etical framework that helps explain why 
some partitioned countries experience 
domestic conflict while others avoid it. The 
research design segment sets the stage for 
evaluating the framework’s hypotheses. The 
article closes with the section presenting the 
findings and implications. 


The Framework 


We assume that domestic politics is in part 
dominated by the competition for people's 
support between moderate and extremist 
elites. The extremists are willing to play on 
people’s objective or subjective fears (e.g. 
other groups’ questionable intentions, vic- 
timization or unfair treatment, resources 
distribution controversies). In doing so, they 
hope to convince their target audience that 
they are in imminent danger from the 
members of the other group. Importantly, 
the groups can be defined on a variety of 
bases, including, but not limited to, ethnic, 
ideological, class, and policy; here, we take a 
broader view than the ethnic conflict litera- 
ture, which tends to assume ethnic polariza- 
tion as the dominant way of political 
organization.> If the extremists are success- 
ful, they further hope that the target 
audience will look to them for help and 
‘rescue’. The growing support the extremists 
are receiving is likely to be noticed by the 
members of the group charged with being 
exploitative and/or aggressive. This can cause 


3 Another way of approaching this issue would be to inves- 
tigate how partitioning upsets the ethnic balance of power. 
On its own, this approach would, however, not necessarily 
address the issue of whether the ethnic groups would follow 
accommodative or conflictual policies. 
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anxiety within the group, which makes it 
easier for its own extremist elites to outbid 
moderates as the protectors of the group’s 
safety and interests. The scene is thus set for 
divisive, antagonistic politics; _ raising 
tensions can result in sporadic acts of inter- 
group violence. These acts will only serve to 
reinforce the extremists’ message and the 
spiral of mutual fear may escalate to the 
point of organized violence. 

Fortunately, this bleak scenario is not 
inevitable. The extremists’ message itself may 
not find fertile ground among the target 
audiences. The opportunities for the extrem- 
ists to stir up passions and violence depend 
on key factors that comprise the theoretical 
framework. The first part of the framework 
deals with factors directly related to the par- 
tition: partition process (i.e. peaceful vs. 
violent), reasons behind partitioning, the 
side (rump or secessionist) in the partition 
process, and the partitioned state’s popu- 
lation homogeneity. These factors have 
received unequal attention in the partition 
literature, and their exact influences, if any, 
are debatable. The second part of the frame- 
work takes into account variables that the 
domestic conflict literature has identified as 
important: economic development level, 
regime type, and population size. This part 
of the framework serves as a benchmark 
against which the importance of partition- 
related variables can be gauged. 


Partition-Related Factors 

Partitioning is a process by which a group of 
people — defined by their ethnicity, ideology, 
class, or another marker — extracts itself, 
along with the land it inhabits, from the ter- 
ritory of an existing state. On both the seces- 
sionists’ and central government’s sides, 
moderates and extremists are competing 
with each other for control, adding even 
more tension to the struggle over whether 
and how to divide the existing state. The 
moderates are generally willing to make con- 
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cessions to keep the process amicable, while 
the extremists are advocating a tougher 
stance and are willing to rely on violence to 
get what they want. We argue that peaceful 
partitions are most likely to occur if moder- 
ates are influential on both sides and a com- 
promise over how to partition the state can 
be struck. In contrast, a violent partition will 
result — assuming that the secessionists are 
victorious — if both sides are represented by 
unyielding extremist elites. In between these 
scenarios lie other possibilities, but they are 
likely to ultimately put extremists in charge 
and result in violent partitions. If the pre- 
partitioned state is run by extremists, they 
will be unwilling to partition the state. In the 
secessionist region, this will undermine the 
moderates’ appeal because they will be seen 
as unable to produce the partition. If mod- 
erates are in charge of the central government 
but extremists are supported by the seces- 
sionists, the extent of the demands the seces- 
sionists make will lead the rump-to-be state’s 
citizens to see the demands as unreasonable; 
they will oppose the partition and throw 
their support to the extremists who will be 
seen as better protectors of their interests. 
Finally, even in cases where moderates are in 
charge of both sides, there is no guarantee of 
a peaceful outcome. If the partition negotia- 
tions are dragging on, the extremist seces- 
sionist elites will be able to undermine the 
credibility of the moderates by charging that 
the moderates are delivering delays instead of 
statehood; in response to the rise of extrem- 
ists among the secessionists, extremists’ influ- 
ence will also rise among other groups. 

We argue that how the above process plays 
out affects the tone of future political inter- 
actions within both the rump and secession- 
ist states. We differentiate between peaceful 
and violent partitions, where partition occurs 
after the secessionists either win militarily or 
the central government realizes that continu- 
ing to fight is too draining on its resources. A 
peaceful partition (e.g. Czechoslovakia) serves 
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to validate the moderates’ policies of com- 
promise; this in turn helps establish a general 
climate of trust within both the rump and 
secessionist states. Thus, the groups that were 
either left on the ‘wrong’ side of the border 
(e.g. Czechs in Slovakia) or who are members 
of ‘third’ groups not involved in the secession 
(e.g. the Hungarian minority) will feel more 
optimistic about being able to work with the 
government to meet their needs. This in turn 
gives the groups that may have been dissatis- 
fied with the partition an incentive to support 
moderates and seek nonviolent solutions to 
their problems. These dynamics will under- 
mine the appeal of the extremists’ message — 
on all sides — and post-partition peace can be 
expected. 

If, in contrast, the partition was violent, 
the intergroup level of trust after the parti- 
tion will be lower. By having the members of 
their own groups killed or their property 
destroyed by the members of the other group 
(e.g. the Muslims and Hindus during the 
partition of India), the general climate of 
mutual hate, distrust, intolerance, and fear is 
established. By advocating violence to either 
prevent or promote the partition, the 
extremist leaders of both states have demon- 
strated that they are unwilling to deal with 
problematic issues through constructive, 
nonviolent means. As a consequence, the 
leftover minorities and third groups may feel 
unsafe and turn to their own extremist elites 
for protection. Meanwhile, these groups will 
be viewed with suspicion, and their support 
for the extremists will be further proof to 
those who distrust them that the distrust is 
warranted. Hence, the majority groups in 
both states will be even more inclined to 
throw their support behind their respective 
extremist elites. In this spiral of mutually 
reinforcing suspicion and fear, the moder- 
ates message holds little appeal, and acts of 
violence can be expected to increase in fre- 
quency and intensity. The above discussion 
leads to the following hypothesis: 
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HI: Conflict is less likely in a partitioned 
country emerging from a peaceful — as 
opposed to a violent — partition. 


The ethnic partitions literature offers sur- 
prisingly little support for the hypothesis. 
Horowitz (1985), Rothchild (1997), Kumar 
(1997), and other anti-partition authors 
believe that partitioning invariably leads to 
future violence (i.e. the process is irrelevant). 
Ethnic groups will fight one another after the 
partition because the new border will create 
ethnic minorities in both countries who will 
take up arms in an attempt to join their 
brethren in the other state or whom the 
majority will try to exterminate or expel. 
In contrast, Kaufmann (1996, 1998), 
Mearsheimer (1993, 1998), and Mearsheimer 
& Van Evera (1995, 1996, 1999) maintain 
that partitioning can stop ongoing ethnic civil 
wars, that is, that violent partitions are bene- 
ficial. Kaufmann, in particular, argues that 
ethnically based civil wars cause ethnic ‘un- 
mixing’: people flee lands in which they were 
minorities, thereby creating — ethnically 
homogenous areas that can be turned into the 
new states. Given homogeneity, there will be 
little reason for post-partition conflict. The 
converse form of this argument suggests that 
peaceful partitioning does not create homo- 
geneity — unless accompanied by population 
transfers — and thus leaves opportunity for 
intergroup conflict. Finally, and most in line 
with our argument, Tullberg & Tullberg 
(1997; see also Gurr, 1993 and Tir, 2002) 
point out that there is little reason to believe 
that the people who have fled under the threat 
of violence will not attempt to return and 
forcefully reclaim their land. Accordingly, the 
only way to avoid post-partition violence is to 
conduct a peaceful partition by referendum. 

We now turn to the reasons behind 
partitioning. Although a country can be 
partitioned for a multitude of reasons (e.g. 
ideology, defeat in war, third-party interven- 
tion), the opponents of ethnic partitions 
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(Kumar, 1997; Etzioni, 1992) perceive such 
partitions as particularly problematic 
because they give importance to the inter- 
ethnic differences. An ethnic partition (e.g. 
India—Pakistan) creates a larger issue of who 
belongs to what ethnic group than, say, an 
ideological partition (e.g. China—Taiwan). 
Whether we should expect this to lead to 
increased support for extremist elites — and 
thus increase the potential for violence — 
depends on whether one subscribes to the 
arguments that politics can be easily ethni- 
cized and that ethnicized politics leads to 
extremism. According to the primordial 
school of thought (e.g. Huntington, 1996; 
Smith, 1983; Birch, 1989; Premdas, 1990), 
ethnic groups have long-standing, ‘deep’ 
cultural practices that are perceived as 
incompatible with one another. The per- 
ceived incompatibility leads to feelings of 
mutual suspicion and distrust. Extremists 
can use these tendencies, in combination 
with heightened awareness of ethnic differ- 
ences brought on by the partition, to out- 
maneuver moderates and further amplify 
tensions. These developments are also likely 
to take place within other groups. The com- 
petition over resources — or over the govern- 
ment itself — coupled with the distrust that 
precludes reasonable compromises can end 
in inter-ethnic conflict (e.g. Horowitz, 
1985). Exiting this downward spiral is diff- 
cult, because ethnic identities and attendant 
emotions are relatively invariant and hard to 
deactivate once they are in place (Geertz, 
1963). Hence, moderates will have little 
opportunity to stop these self-reinforcing 
processes. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons to doubt 
this logic. Some scholars view ethnic identi- 
ties as neither special nor invariably persis- 
tent. Instead, ethnicity is just one of many 
possible types of identity (e.g. ideological, 
alternative ethnic, civic, profession-based, 
caste) that compete for a person’s attention. 
Accordingly, some scholars argue that ethnic 
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identities are socially constructed (e.g. 
Jackson & Penrose, 1993), while others see 
them as created by power-hungry elites for 
some instrumental purpose (Brass, 1991; 
Bowen, 1996). Intense ethnic divisions are, 
therefore, neither inevitable nor persistent, 
and the competition between extremists and 
moderates for people’s loyalties does not have 
a pre-ordained outcome. We observe that 
post-partition nationalist fervor has been 
hard to sustain in states such as Croatia, 
Latvia, Eritrea, and Ukraine. Therefore, the 
link between ethnic partitions and future 
conflict may not be all that strong. The 
expectation is summarized in Hypothesis 2. 


H2: Conflict is no more likely in a par- 
titioned country emerging from an 
ethnic — as opposed to a non-ethnic — 
partition. 


Next, we argue that whether the par- 
titioned state is on the rump or secessionist 
side of the partitioning process has an impact 
on the chances that it will experience 
domestic conflict. As argued below, students 
of partition point out that division is 
unlikely to create ethnically homogenous 
rump or secessionist states. Both types of 
states are likely to find themselves with each 
other’s ethnic kin and perhaps even third 
groups living on their territory. We maintain 
that it is not so much the extent of (ethnic) 
diversity in each country, but rather parti- 
tion-related dynamics — which play out dif- 
ferently in the rump as opposed to 
secessionist states — that structure how much 
support extremists are likely to receive.4 

In the rump state, the secessionists’ 
brethren may be blamed for the country’s 
dissolution by the rest of the population. 
They are also likely to present convenient 
targets for the majority extremists’ anger, 


4 Consistently with this argument, the interaction 
between state type and degree of ethnic diversity was 
insignificant (results not reported); the findings for other 
variables were unaffected. 
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especially now that their numbers are 
reduced. Compounding the 
resentment over not being able to join their 
brethren in the secessionist country, this 
treatment will make the minority feel threat- 
ened; its own extremist elites are likely to 
benefit. The raising power of the minority 
and majority extremists will not bode well 
for the majority moderates. Yet, the 
problems in the rump state may be com- 
pounded even further. Observing this rise in 
extremists’ popularity will likely add to the 
third groups’ uneasiness about remaining in 
the rump state. Under the circumstances, the 
third groups’ extremist elites can appear to 
offer better prospects for protecting the 
groups’ interests through the pursuit of their 
countries (e.g. Chechnya). This 
development would also play into the hands 
of majority extremists, further increasing the 
possibility of conflict. 

Despite the likely presence of rump-state- 
related and third minorities, we argue that 
this scenario will probably play out differ- 
ently in secessionist states, because the seces- 
sionist state seeks to preserve its new 
statehood, first and foremost. The extremists 
may balk at a partitioning compromise that 
leaves behind their brethren in the rump 
state (e.g. Irish in Northern Ireland; Croat- 
ians in Bosnia, which was at the time a part 
of the rump Yugoslavia; Kosovars in 
southern Serbia’s Presevo Valley; nationalists 
on the Chinese mainland) and/or may want 
to target the rump state’s brethren as payback 
for alleged years of prior oppression. Yet, 
following the extremist agenda may be a very 
risky move. It could lead to the collapse of 
the peaceful partitioning compromise or, in 
the case of a violent partition, even more 
fighting. In addition, after the partition, the 
rump state — and especially its extremist elites 
who we argue are likely to be in positions of 
power — will take note of how their brethren 
are being treated by the secessionists (e.g. 
Russia has been keeping a watchful eye on 


minority’s 


own 
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the Baltic republics and Ukraine regarding 
the treatment of the Russian minority). If the 
brethren are mistreated, the rump state may 
intervene to protect them. As a consequence 
of any of these scenarios, the statehood could 
be jeopardized. Therefore, the secessionists 
are more likely to be cautious and throw 
their support behind moderate leaders who 
are willing to take the smaller territorial size 
and treat the minority better over the 
gamble. The support for moderates may also 
send a signal to third groups that the seces- 
sionists are interested in pursuing accom- 
modative policies, decreasing their need to 
secede from the secessionist state and dimin- 
ishing yet another threat to the survival of 
the new state.» The following hypothesis 
summarizes our expectation. 


H3: Conflict is more likely in a rump — as 
opposed to a secessionist — state. 


Extant literature largely disagrees with the 
proposed hypothesis. According to Horowitz 
(1985), secessionist states are likely to experi- 
ence problems because the goal of the seces- 
sionist movement is to establish an ethnic 
homeland out of the region that is inevitably 
ethnically heterogeneous (e.g. Georgia, 
Bosnia). After independence, ‘movements to 
restrict, disfranchise, expel, or exterminate 
ethnic strangers can be expected’ (Horowitz, 
1985: 589-590). Kumar (1997) and Etzioni 
(1992) argue that these problems will not be 
limited to the secessionist states: ethnic 
minorities living in the rump state will favor 
irredentist or new secessionist movements, 
causing severe problems in both states. 
Finally, Gurr (1993) expects partition to 
‘save’ the rump state because the departure of 
a hostile minority should make the rest of the 


> Note that even in cases where the secessionist states 
experienced post-secession conflict (e.g. Georgia, 
Macedonia, Moldova), they tended to be less severe than 
conflicts experienced by rump states (e.g. Russia— 
Chechnya, Serbia and Montenegro—Kosovo). 
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country more governable. What happens to 
the secessionist state is not clear. 

The final factor constituting the frame- 
work's first part is the ethnic homogeneity of 
the partitioned country’s population. The 
basic observation commonly found in the 
ethnic conflict literature is that diversity 
increases the chances of intergroup conflict. 
Applying this argument to the framework 
means that, in the competition between 
moderate and extremist elites, ethnic diver- 
sity will tip the field in favor of the extrem- 
ists. As noted above, the primordial school of 
thought argues that ethnic groups tend to 
view each other as suspicious and distrustful, 
so they will naturally support the extremists. 
Alternatively, the extremists can garner 
support by tapping into people’s perceived or 
objective material dissatisfaction and per- 
suading their group members that the 
benefits of governance are to be viewed in 
zero-sum terms; so, the only way to increase 
their own welfare is to take away some of the 
benefits enjoyed by the other group (e.g. 
Gellner, 1983; Gurr, 1970, 1993). While the 
precise theoretical mechanisms linking 
ethnic diversity and violence differ and are 
disputed in the literature, Powell (1982), 
Ellingsen (2000), and Vanhanen (1999) 
present evidence that ethnic heterogeneity 
increases the likelihood of conflict. Oppon- 
ents of ethnic partition similarly maintain 
that partitions are problematic precisely 
because they are bound to create ethnically 
diverse states (e.g. Horowitz, 1985; Kumar, 
1997; Etzioni, 1992). 

We can, however, readily find examples of 
ethnically heterogeneous partitioned states 
where extremists were not able to mobilize 
broad support and launch their countries 
into organized violence (e.g. Lithuania, 
Kazakhstan). Furthermore, even though 
Ra’anan (1990) observes that almost all of 
the world’s states are ethnically diverse, 
violence is fortunately not present in most of 
the countries most of the time. At a more 
theoretical level, the ethnic diversity marker 
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is but one of the potential markers people 
have (e.g. ideological, class, alternate ethnic), 
and this marker is neither automatic nor uni- 
formly strong. Thus, extremist elites have to 
compete among themselves and with mod- 
erates over whom to blame for problems (e.g. 
the minority group or the wealthy business 
class). It is not clear that the people will 
inevitably find the (ethnic) extremists 
message the most persuasive. Finally, inter- 
ethnic problems could be epiphenomenal of 
other factors, such as the economic situation, 
regime type, and population size. In fact, in 
a recent study, Fearon & Laitin (2003) 
showed that ethnic diversity is irrelevant in 
civil war onsets when the above factors are 
considered. Although we are not completely 
persuaded by the argument that diversity has 
an effect on conflict, given the strong views 
expressed in the literature we adopt the 
following working hypothesis: 


H4: Conflict is more likely in an ethnically 
heterogeneous partitioned state. 


Control Variables 

The second part of the framework incorpo- 
rates the findings from the domestic conflict 
literature to investigate whether post-parti- 
tion conflict is indeed a function of the 
factors associated with partition. A series of 
works maintains that a high level of 
economic development is a key determinant 
of peace, because the satisfaction of 
economic needs tends to dampen political 
tensions (Muller & Weede, 1990; Gurr & 
Duval, 1973; Weede, 1981; Helliwell, 1994; 
Auvinen, 1997). Similarly, others see the 
regime type as the paramount variable. 
Several scholars (Rummel, 1985; Auvinen, 
1997; Gurr, 2000; Krain & Myers, 1997) 
argue that through their institutional 
arrangements, democracies provide peaceful 
ways for competing political groups to deal 
with their conflicting preferences. In 
contrast, by disenfranchising various politi- 
cal groups, authoritarian systems do not 
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provide the institutional mechanisms to 
resolve problems peacefully. Yet, certain 
authoritarian systems are so repressive (e.g. 
Libya) that it is hard for a dissatisfied people 
to organize rebellion, because of high costs 
and little opportunity to succeed (Muller & 
Weede, 1990; Hegre et al., 2001). Thus, 
democratic and highly repressive authoritar- 
ian regimes are unlikely to experience 
conflict; we follow Jaggers & Gurr’s (1995) 
terminology and call these the ‘coherent 
regimes. Finally, researchers such as Cohen 
(1997), Krain (1998), and Powell (1982) 
argue that smaller countries are more gov- 
ernable. Smaller populations entail more 
tightly knit groups of people, so the higher 
degree of intergroup trust reduces the 
chances of conflict.® 


Research Design 


Cases of Partition 

We examine all 20th-century cases of inter- 
nally motivated division of a_ state’s 
homeland territory into at least two inde- 
pendent states.’ Given the emphasis on 
internally motivated division, we see little 
reason to reject (1) the cases where parti- 
tioning coincides with decolonization and (2) 
cases with a mix of internal and external 
motives for partitioning.® In contrast, cases 


© At the civil war level, population size could also be 
thought of as an opportunity control. 

7 We use Small & Singer's (1982) definition of the state. 
8 The partitions — but not decolonizations — of India and 
Palestine are included because the Muslim population in 
India and the Jewish population in Palestine were seeking 
to establish states separate from their neighbors, against the 
colonial power’s intentions. In these cases, the locals 
promoted the partition of what were to be common post- 
colonial states. This is in marked contrast to other 
decolonization cases, where new states were externally 
imposed; the divisions of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam 
are similarly not of interest in this study, because they were 
not internally motivated nor meant to address an internal 
conflict problem. Moreover, the case of Namibia is 
included because South Africa treated it as its homeland 
territory and had a desire to formally incorporate it. Finally, 
excluding or controlling for the cases in which outside 
forces had a larger — but still not exclusive — role (i.e. 
Austria-Hungary, India, and Palestine) did not alter the 
findings. 
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of de facto control of territory by a rebel 
group or other internal changes in a state 
that do not result in new internationally rec- 
ognized countries (e.g. Somaliland, the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus) do 
not qualify. To achieve fully the desire for 
separation and self-determination, a seces- 
sionist region must break its legal ties to the 
host country by becoming independent. The 
cases are extracted from Tir et al.’s (1998) list 
of territorial changes and provided in 
Appendix A.? We observe both the rump and 
secessionist states over every year following 
the partition through 1996, making 
country-year the unit of analysis.!° 


Variables 


Dependent Variable For the purpose of 
verifying the robustness of our findings, we 
rely on two operationalizations of domestic 
conflict. First, we use the Banks (1979) data, 
which report event counts of internal conflict 
for each country and year through 1996. 
Following Kaufmann (1996), to distinguish 
serious acts of domestic violence from minor 
problems, only the indicators of the highest 
levels of violence are used: revolutionary and 
guerrilla activity (for definitions, see Banks, 
1979: 14). We add these indicators together 
and call the associated observations the inci- 
dences of armed conflict. Because in about 
78% of the observations there is no armed 
conflict at all, we focus on explaining the 
occurrence rather than the amount of armed 
conflict. 

Second, we note the onset of the most 
severe form of domestic conflict: civil war. 


We use the Correlates of War list of civil wars 
(Small & Singer, 1982; Sarkees, 2000), 


° Controlling for or dropping the many cases related to the 
breakup of the Soviet Union has no appreciable impact on 
the findings. 

10 According to King, Keohane & Verba’s (1994) and 
Most & Starr’s (1989) selection effect arguments, selecting 
only the cases of partition for the analysis does not under- 
mine our ability to infer the circumstances under which 
partitioning is a useful policy for bringing about future 
peace. 
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which are defined as large-scale, sustained 
conflicts taking place in internationally rec- 
ognized nation-states that cause at least 
1,000 battle-related fatalities. There are 26 
civil war onsets in our dataset. Appendix A 
reports which countries experienced either 
type of conflict.!! 


Violent Partition The Tir et al. (1998) list 
of territorial changes notes whether there was 
organized violence within a year before the 
change. About 51% (31/61) of the countries 


were involved in violent partitions. 


Ethnic Partition An ethnic partition takes 
place when the creation of a new national 
homeland is actively sought by the members 
of a minority ethnic group, through either 
peaceful or violent means. About two-thirds 
(40/61) of the countries were involved in 
ethnic partitions. 


Secessionist Country The _ secessionist 
country is the new country that left the pre- 
partitioned state (e.g. Eritrea); 42 countries 
are classified as secessionist. The rump state 
(e.g. Ethiopia) is the state that retains most 
of the institutions of the former union, 
including its capital city. 


Ethnic Heterogeneity As is common 
practice, diversity is measured by Rae & 
Taylor's (1970)  fractionalization index, 
which reports the probability that two 
randomly selected persons from one country 
will not belong to the same social group. The 
data for the index come from Singer (1997, 
supplemented by statistical annuals). In 
addition, because the quality of Singer’s data 
has been criticized, we also use Fearon & 
Laitins (2003) data as an_ alternative; 
however, because the time-span of these data 


1l Owing to the current data limitations, we are forced to 
include all incidences of conflict regardless of whether they 
relate directly to the partition. 
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is shorter, the related analyses are restricted 
to the post-World War II period. 


Control Variables First, we use the per 
capita energy consumption figures from the 
Correlates of War Material Capabilities 
dataset as proxies for the level of economic 
development. Second, Polity HI data are 
used to identify coherent democratic and 
autocratic regimes (JJaggers & Gurr, 1995). 
Finally, we use the logged form of the popu- 
lation size data from the Material Capabili- 
ties dataset. The data source for these 
variables is Bennett & Stam (2000). 


Method of Analysis 

To test the empirical applicability of our 
hypotheses, we rely on results from the Cox 
regression (Cox, 1975; Box-Steffensmeier & 
Jones, 2003) with robust standard errors and 
repeat failures.!* This method of analysis is 
appropriate for longitudinal data with a 
binary dependent variable. In addition, it 
relaxes the assumptions of duration indepen- 
dence, of independence between events, and 
of no right censoring that are made by other 
commonly used methods such as logit. 
Relaxing the duration independence 
assumption is particularly important because 
partitioned countries that have existed longer 
(e.g. Pakistan) have had more opportunity to 
experience conflict than countries that 
emerged recently (e.g. Eritrea). 


Results and Implications 


A quick glance at Appendix A reveals that 
roughly three-quarters of partitioned 
countries experienced at least one act of 
armed conflict, while about a quarter suc- 
cumbed to at least one civil war. Although 
these statistics may sound discouraging, they 


2 We use the repeat failure setup because conflict in one 
year does not exhaust the possibility of conflict in the same 
country in a future year. 
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are actually quite ‘average’.!> Appendix A, 
however, tells us little about which factors are 
responsible for partition failure, and it does 
not take into account the conflict frequency 
or length of time over which a partitioned 
country is being observed. To deal with these 
limitations, we turn to hypothesis-testing 
results. 

Table I presents the results for armed 
conflict occurrence (Models 1-3) and civil 
war onset (Model 4) as the dependent vari- 
ables. The overall models are highly signifi- 
cant, and the findings for the key variables 
are for the most part similar across the tables. 
More specifically, the results support 
Hypothesis 1’s expectation that violent par- 
titions lead to future instability and violence 
by making the extremists’ message more 
appealing. According to the marginal effects 
calculations for Models 1-3, peaceful parti- 
tions are notably less likely (ic. -53% to 
—59%) to be followed by armed conflict. 
These findings not only hold in Model 4,'4 
but the related marginal effect (rounded to 
—100%) also indicates that civil wars are 
expected to be extremely unlikely in peace- 
fully partitioned states. 

In sum, violent partitions (e.g. Bosnia— 
Yugoslavia) are substantially more likely to 
result in failures than are their peaceful coun- 
terparts (e.g. Czechoslovakia). The finding 


13, In the 1900-96 period, 77% and 33% of all the 
countries in the world experienced armed conflict and civil 
wars, respectively. Moreover, on average, partitioned 
countries experience 0.22 acts of armed conflict and 0.013 
civil war onsets per year; for all countries, these figures are 
0.23 and 0.015, respectively (differences are statistically 
insignificant). The comparisons are instructive in showing 
that the fears that partitioned countries are extremely 
conflict prone are unfounded. 

14 Out of 26 civil wars that took place in our sample of 
cases, only 4 occurred in peacefully partitioned countries. 
The confluence of the relative rarity of civil war onsets in 
peacefully partitioned countries and missing data for the 
economic development variable leaves us with an insuf- 
ficient variance for the joint estimation of the process and 
development factors. Hence, we estimated the civil war 
model twice, by alternatively dropping one of the two vari- 
ables. The coefficients for both variables perform as 
expected, albeit in separate models. 
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provides the first ever systematic empirical 
support for Gurr’s (1993) and Tullberg & 
Tullberg’s (1997) arguments at the domestic 
level of analysis. The finding discredits the 
argument that the partition process is irrele- 
vant — made by the opponents of partitions 
— and that violent partitions are likely to 
bring peace — made by some proponents 
of partition (eg. Kaufmann, 1996; 
Mearsheimer, 1993, 1998). 

Furthermore, the results in all models 
support Hypothesis 2, that is, the expec- 
tation that ethnic partitions are not followed 
by a greater radicalization of politics and 
consequently worse domestic conflict con- 
ditions than other types of partitions. In fact, 
because the coefficient sign runs in the 
wrong direction, the marginal effect shows a 
reduction in the hazard rate of about —24%. 
For instance, China (ideological partition) 
has experienced more internal unrest than 
Sweden (ethnic partition). The finding 
clearly undermines the allegation that ethnic 
partitions have particularly explosive conse- 
quences (e.g. Etzioni, 1992; Kumar, 1997). 

Pertaining to Hypothesis 3, we find 
support for the assertion that secessionist 
countries (e.g. Slovenia) are significantly less 
likely to experience the rise of extremist elites 
and subsequent domestic conflict than are 
rump states (e.g. Serbia-Montenegro). The 
hazard rate of armed conflict in secessionist 
states is 57% to 63% (Models 1-3) lower 
than in rump states; for civil wars, the reduc- 
tion in the rate is 78%. The finding strongly 
suggests that partition is more beneficial to 
the secessionist state. The dynamics in the 
rump state favor the majority extremist elites 
and lead to the alienation and radicalization 
of leftover and third minorities — who may 
organize themselves into new secessionist or 
irredentist_ movements (e.g. Chechnya, 
Kosovo, Montenegro, Tibet, Northern 
Ireland). By placing priority on preserving 
statehood, the politics in the secessionist 
state tend toward minority accommodation. 
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Table I. Cox Regression Estimates of Domestic Conflict in Partitioned Countries 
Model 1: Model 2: Model 3: Model 4: 
Armed conflict Armed conflict Armed conflict Civil war onset, 
occurrence, occurrence, occurrence, Singer ethnicity 
Singer ethnicity Singer ethnicity Fearon & Laitin data 
Independent variables data data ethicity data 
Partition-related: 
Peaceful partition —.890** —.876** —.747** —38.489*** 
(.365) (.365) (.363) (.620) 
Ethnic partition —.053 —.052 —.272 —.534 
(.232) (.234) (.177) (.404) 
Seccessionist country —.975°* 975" —.838*** —1.516* 
(.258) (.256) (.323) (.735) 
Ethnic herogeneity 552 853 8.345** —.092 
(.341) (1.451) (3.101) (3.954) 
Ethnic heterogeneity squared —.356 —6.971** —.024 
(1.633) (3.173) (4.138) 
Controls: 
Economic development -.110 —.113 —.092 (see text) 
(.089) (.086) (.090) 
Regime coherency —.163 —.154 —.120 —.924** 
(.183) (.188) (.226) (.382) 
Population size .063 .067 .161** 348* 
(.057) (.055) (.074) (.210) 
N 1,436 1,436 1,079 1,532 
Chi-squared (d.f.) 53.33*** (7) 54.97** (8)  125.84*** (8) 7648.45*** (7) 


Unit of analysis is country-year. ***p < .00, **p < .01, *p < .05. All significance tests are one-tailed. The figures in 


parentheses represent robust standard errors. 


Moreover, the empirical analysis in Model 
1 rejects the expectation that ethnic diversity 
will play into the hands of extremist elites 
and increase the hazard of conflict. Yet, one 
can argue that most conflict-prone countries 
will be the ones with mid-levels of diversity. 
In highly diverse countries, there is little 
opportunity for one group to dominate the 
country and exploit other groups, while in 
nearly homogenous countries minorities will 
have little power and thus not be seen as 
threatening the majority's status. In Model 2, 
we test this assertion by transforming the 
fractionalization indicator into an inverse-U 
function; the procedure does not alter the 
findings. As a further test of the relationship, 
in Model 3, we use Fearon & Laitin’s (2003) 


measure of ethnic fractionalization to address 
the criticism that the Singer (1997) data are 
based on flawed reports of ethnic composi- 
tion of countries. This alternate test produces 
findings supportive of Hypothesis 4: the 
related coefficients are significant and 
produce sizable joint effects that more than 
double the hazard rate. Yet, determining the 
impact of these contradictory findings on 
the hypothesis is complicated by the fact that 
the Fearon & Laitin dataset reports only one 
data point for each country (e.g. Pakistan’s 
diversity score is the same before and after it 
lost control of Bangladesh). Therefore, it is 
difficult to say which results are more 
accurate. 

In contrast, on the civil war onset level — 
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an example of which is Model 4 — both 
datasets produce the same result: diversity 
has no significant impact. This finding is 
actually consistent with more recent research 
and with Fearon & Laitin’s own findings for 
civil wars. In sum, even though we cannot 
completely dismiss Hypothesis 4, we can 
conclude that there is only limited and not 
robust evidence that diversity is problematic 
and responsible for partition failure. While 
diversity may be somewhat helpful to 
extremists in their efforts to stir lower-level 
conflict, it does not aid them in the efforts 
to launch large-scale, intense conflicts such 
as civil wars. 

Our inability to conclusively show that 
ethnic diversity is problematic is important 
because much of the partition debate focuses 
on the ethnic composition of partitioned 
states. Horowitz (1985) and Kumar (1997), 
for instance, argue that partitions will result 
in violence precisely because they fail to 
create ethnically homogenous _ states. 
Heeding this argument, Kaufmann (1998) 
and Tullberg & Tullberg (1997) call for 
(forced) population transfers to make parti- 
tioned states more ethnically homogeneous. 
The application of the policy has been 
extremely controversial and therefore rare: 
Turkey—Greece—Bulgaria and India—Pakistan 
in the early and mid-20" century, respec- 
tively, are the only large-scale examples. Yet, 
our findings provide only limited evidence 
that the creation of ethnically diverse 
countries will negatively affect the prospects 
for long-term partition success. The ethnic 
partition debate therefore seems to have 
exaggerated the importance of this issue. 

In sum, the clearest findings for the par- 
tition-related variables concern the process 
and side factors. Based on the two variables, 
it is possible to divide all partitioned states 
into four groups and compare the relative 
likelihoods of partition success for each 
group. Partitions are most beneficial to seces- 
sionist states that severed their ties with the 
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central government peacefully (e.g. Singa- 
pore); we use this set of cases as our baseline. 
In comparison, the secessionist state’s failure 
to sever ties peacefully increases its hazard of 
armed conflict by 111% (e.g. Croatia). Yet, 
these countries are still somewhat better off 
than rump states that were left behind by 
peaceful exits of their secessionist regions 
(e.g. Malaysia); in this case, the armed 
conflict hazard is 130% greater compared to 
the baseline. The worst-case scenario is faced 
by violently partitioned rump states (e.g. 
Serbia—Montenegro); compared to the 
baseline, the armed conflict hazard is 388% 
greater. On the civil war level, the best- and 
worst-case scenario categories are the same, 
though the difference in hazard rates now 
measures in several orders of magnitude. 
Because the process variable is dominant in 
the civil war context, peacefully partitioned 
rump states are substantially better off than 
secessionist states emerging from violent par- 
titions. 

Finally, we noted above that the key vari- 
ables in explaining domestic conflict may be 
economic development, regime type, and 
population size. Even though the findings for 
these variables are disappointing in armed 
conflict Models 1-3, they confirm our expec- 
tations in the civil war context (Model 4). 
Accordingly, our analyses show that civil wars 
are a function of the level of economic 
development (see note 14), regime type, and 
population size, and not of the degree of the 
partitioned state’s ethnic diversity. Prior 
research has already provided extensive docu- 
mentation for these findings, so in the interest 
of space they are not discussed further. 

We now turn briefly to the implications 
of our key findings. Partition is, of course, 
but one way policymakers can deal with dis- 
agreements over the (ethnic) groups’ degree 
of self-rule; alternatives include policies such 
as cultural or territorial autonomy, consocia- 
tional or other power-sharing arrangements, 
etc. Yet, the aim of this project has not been 
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to compare the benefits of various options — 
that important task is left to future research 
— but to determine what makes one particu- 
lar option, namely partition, likely to 
succeed or fail. Recalling that partitioned 
countries are about average in terms of the 
frequency of the domestic conflict they 
experience means that there is little reason to 
categorically reject partition as an unaccept- 
able policy for dealing with domestic, 
including inter-ethnic, problems. Our 
findings can be used to discern when parti- 
tioning may be beneficial and when it is 
likely to lead to a disaster. 

The key findings of this study are that the 
process of partition not only matters, but 
also that partitioning as a way to stop 
ongoing violence clearly does not work. 
Given that few states willingly give up land, 
the central question facing future research 
is how to achieve peaceful partitions. 
Although Young (1997) notes that the 
chances for peaceful breakup may be low, in 
some cases policymakers can take steps to 
prevent (ethnic) animosities from escalating 
into secessionist conflicts. This has been 
done in the Sweden—Norway case, where the 
Swedish leadership realized that to keep 
good relations with the Norwegian people 
they would have to let them secede; forcing 
the continuation of the union might have 
led to a long-term strain in relations and 
perhaps even a civil war. Similar dynamics 
played out in the Czechoslovak case. Inter- 
national efforts could be used to put 
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pressure on the adversaries to work their 
problems out peacefully before secessionist 
desires turn into organized violence. The 
lack of a timely reaction gives the central 
government a green light to ignore the seces- 
sionists’ frustrations, and extremists may in 
turn use this stance as an excuse to press for 
a violent secession. For instance, the initial 
phase of the disintegration of Yugoslavia — 
between the election of independence- 
minded leaders in Slovenia and Croatia and 
the declarations of independence that led to 
the onset of war — took well over a year. The 
advice to policymakers is therefore to take a 
more proactive and timely approach to 
(ethnic) minorities’ grievances. 

Moreover, policymakers who contemplate 
using the partitioning policy often worry 
that partitions will fail because partitioned 
states will not be ethnically homogenous. 
Yet, our results show only limited evidence 
of such a tendency. The implications of this 
finding are that potential partitioning solu- 
tions should not be rejected solely on the 
basis that partition would create ethnically 
diverse states and that population transfers 
should not be pursued. 

Finally, the chances of conflict can also be 
minimized after the partition. The civil war 
results indicate that economic and political 
development assistance could be used with 
the ultimate goal of making partitioned 
countries more stable. As decades of prior 
research have shown, these factors tend to be 
mutually reinforcing forces for peace. 
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Appendix A. Cases of Partition, 1900-96 


Pre-partitioned states 


Rump states 


Secessionist states (year of independence) 


Austria-Hungary 
China 

China 

Colombia 
Czechoslovakia 
Ethiopia 

India 

Malaysia 

Mali 

Ottoman Empire 
Pakistan 

South Africa 
Sweden 

Palestinian Mandate 
United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 
USSR 


USSR 


Yugoslavia 


Austria 

China 

China 
Colombia 
Czech Republic 
Ethiopia 

India 

Malaysia 

Mali 

Ottoman Empire 
Pakistan 

South Africa 
Sweden 


Jordan 


Egypt 
United Kingdom 


Russia 


USSR 


Serbia—Montenegro 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary (both in 1919) 
Mongolia (1921) 

Taiwan (1949) 

Panama (1903) 

Slovakia (1993) 

Eritrea (1993) 

Pakistan (1947) 

Singapore (1965) 

Senegal (1960) 

Albania (1913), Bulgaria (1908), Yemen (1921) 
Bangladesh (1971) 

Namibia (1990) 

Norway (1905) 

Israel (1948) 

Syria (1961) 

Ireland (1922) 

Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Estonia, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Moldova, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, 
Uzbekistan (all in 1991) 

Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland (all in 
1919) 

Bosnia (1992), Croatia (1991), Macedonia 
(1991/93), Slovenia (1991) 


Country names in italics have experienced armed conflict, while the ones in bold face have experienced civil war onset in 


the years under observation. 


Appendix B. Summary Statistics 
Standard Number of 
Mean deviation observations 
Dependent variables: 
Armed conflict 222 416 1,434 
Civil war onset .013 112 1,588 
Independent variables: 
Peaceful partition .306 461 1,588 
Ethnic partition 464 499 1,588 
Seccessionist country 581 494 1,588 
Ethnic heterogeneity (Singer) 315 257 1,446 
Ethnic heterogeneity squared (Singer) 165 219 1,446 
Ethnic heterogeneity (Fearon & Latin) 375 209 1,113 
Ethnic heterogeneity squared (Fearon & Laitin) 184 183 1,113 
Economic development 1.752 1.928 1,588 
Regime coherence .756 430 1,585 
Population size 9.384 1.720 1,588 


Observations for which the economic development data are missing have been excluded. 
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